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Annual  Meeting,  First  Thursday  Evening  in  January. 


To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian 
Society  of  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen  : I have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of 
the  operations  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1885.  During  the  year  there 
were  held  eight  stated  meetings,  at  which  thirty-five  papers  and  com- 
munications were  read  ; three  resident  and  four  corresponding  members 
were  elected  ; three  members  resigned,  and  three  died.  There  were 
donated,  books  and  pamphlets,  808  ; donations  to  the  cabinets,  181  ; 
letters  received,  374  ; letters,  publications,  packages,  etc.,  sent,  126:. 

I annex  a brief  abstract  of  the  more  important  proceedings  of  the 
Society  during  the  year. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by 

HENRY  PHILLIPS,  Jr., 
Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

December  31,  1885. 

January  8th. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  this 
evening,  as  the  regular  date,  January  1st,  fell  upon  a public  holiday. 
President  Brinton  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  and  presented  a 
pre-historic  terra-cotta  mushroom  from  an  ancient  Japanese  grave.  A 
pebble  was  exhibited  from  the  bed  of  the  Lehigh  river  showing  peculiar 
angular  cracks. 

A collection  of  pre-historic  objects  was  presented  to  the  Society,  of 
which  the  following  account*  was  given  : 


* The  location  of  the  find  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  map  made  by  the  discoverer,  Mr. 
Otto  Simsky. 
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“Not  far  from  Konigsberg  stands  the  village  of  Preyl,  where  formerly 
was  the  ‘ Holy  oak,’  Romove,  near  which  are  hundreds  of  tumuli  from 
4 to  15  feet  in  height.  For  years  Mr.  Simsky  explored  these  mounds 
— every  summer  from  1857  to  1871 — and  after  opening  about  70  of  the 
richer  HClhnergraber  (giants’  graves),  found  in  only  one  a trace  of  a 
clay  burial-urn,  broken,  containing  ashes  and  fragments  of  bones. 
Occasionally  would  be  found  one  or  two  amber  beads,  very  rudely 
executed,  but  evidently  the  most  treasured  possessions  of  their  former 
owners,  and  buried  with  them.  In  the  larger  tumuli  two  to  four  urn- 
burials  were  found  with  tools  of  stone  or  bronze,  clay  spindle  whorls, 
fibulae,  bracelets,  chains,  bronze  needles,  and  amber  beads,  rough  or 
half  ground.” 

A full  account  of  the  nature  of  these  objects  will  be  found  in  the 
Report  of  the  Curator  of  Antiquities,  as  submitted  at  the  end  of  this 
Report. 

Mr.  Culin  exhibited  specimens  of  mock-money  used  by  the  Chinese 
of  Philadelphia  in  their  ceremonies. 

February  5TH. 

Mr.  Phillips  read  a paper  on  the  “ Standish  Barry  ” token,  of  which 
the  following  is  a resume  : 

“A  curious  little  silver  token,  of  which  we  have  no  history,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  made  its  appearance  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  1790. 
It  is  apparently  a private  issue  by  Standish  Barry,  and  represents  the 
value  of  three  pence.  A curious  feature  in  this  token  is  the  preciseness 
of  its  date — July  4 — 90.  Whether  any  especial  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  American  Independence  was  observed  in  1790,  is 
unknown  to  us  ; if  there  was,  this  silver  token  was  probably  issued  in 
commemoration  of  that  event.”* 


It  cannot  be  ascertained  that  any  special  celebration  was  held  on  that 
date.  According  to  Scharf’  s Chronicles  of  Baltimore  (p.  248,  edit. 


* Crosby. 
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1874),  on  the  prospect  of  a war  with  France,  in  1798,  the  “Sans 
Culotte  ” (a  military  organization)  changed  its  name  to  that  of  “ The 
Baltimore  Independent  Blues,”  and  one  Standish  Barry  was  appointed 
lieutenant. 

In  the  Baltimore  directories,  from  1796  to  1824,  the  name  of  Standish 
Barry  occurs  as  a clock  and  watchmaker,  merchant,  silversmith,  grocer, 
sugar  refiner,  etc.  There  may  have  been  several  persons  of  that  name. 

In  the  collection  of  autographs  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Davis,  of  Phila- 
delphia,  there  is  a document  dated  January  27th,  1825,  signed, 
“ Standish  Barry,  Sheriff  of  Baltimore  county.”  It  is  not  possible  to 
say  whether  this  is  the  same  person  or  not.  In  the  Baltimore  directory 
for  1867-8  the  name  of  Standish  Barry,  currier,  is  found.  The  name 
seems  to  have  been  a rather  common  one  in  that  locality,  but  it  cannot 
be  ascertained  that  any  one  of  unusual  prominence  ever  bore  it.  None 
of  the  Baltimore  papers  for  the  month  of  July,  1790,  mentions  any  one 
of  that  name,  or  any  special  event  worthy  of  commemoration  in  a silver 
coin.  It  is  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  piece  is  merely  the  result  of 
Fourth  of  July  patriotism.  This  token  is  exceedingly  scarce,  a good 
specimen  being  valued  from  $25.00  upwards.” 

The  following  paper  by  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Thomas,  of  Cardiff,  Wales, 
on  “ Traces  of  Indian  Arrow-makers  on  the  Gardiner  river,  near  Mam- 
moth Hot  Springs,  Yellowstone  Park,”  was  read  by  the  Secretary  : 
“ During  my  stay  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  in  September  1884,  I kept 
in  mind  the  possibility  of  my  meeting  with  traces  of  the  manufacture  of 
stone  implements.  The  large  amount  of  hard  stone  to  be  met  with  in 
the  precincts  of  the  Park,  and  especially  the  immense  cliffs  of  obsidian, 
would  suggest  that  the  Indians  would  not  neglect  so  great  a store  of 
material  suitable  for  their  purposes,  unless,  indeed,  the  preternatural 
and  terrifying  phenomena  of  the  park  region  should  have  deterred 
them  from  long  stay  therein,  as  being  the  abode  of  ‘bad  spirits.’  I 
have  since  learned  that  in  that  locality  obsidian  implements  of  consider- 
able size,  not  arrow-heads,  were  found  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes  during 
his  survey  in  1878.  Three  of  these  are  figured  in  his  report  (Rep. 
U.  S.  Survey,  Yellowstone  Park,  p.  30),  and  Mr.  Holmes  speaks  of 
their  discovery  as  follows  : ‘ It  occurred  to  me,  while  making  examina- 
tions at  this  point,  that  the  various  Indian  tribes  of  the  neighboring 
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valleys  had  probably  visited  this  locality  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
material  for  arrow-points  and  other  implements.  A finer  mine  could 
hardly  be  imagined,  for  inexhaustible  supplies  of  the  choicest  obsidian, 
in  flakes  and  fragments  of  most  convenient  shapes,  cover  the  surface  of 
the  country  for  miles.  Having  climbed  the  promontory  (of  obsidian 
cliffs),  I observed  that  an  old  but  distinct  trail  passed  along  the  brink 
of  the  ledge  and  descended  the  broken  cliffs  to  the  valley  above  and 
below.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  trail  the  glistening  flakes  proved  to  be 
more  plentiful  than  elsewhere,  and  were  also  apparently  gathered  into 
heaps.  * * * Having  continued  the  search  as  long  as  time  would 

permit,  I was  amply  rewarded  in  the  possession  of  ten  more  or  less 
perfect  implements.  * * * If  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  great 
quantities  of  minute  flakes  are  the  fragments  left  from  the  manufacture 
of  implements,  we  must  conclude  that  extensive  supplies  have  been 
obtained  here  ; but  by  what  tribes,  or  at  what  period,  it  will  be  quite 
impossible  to  determine.’  Disappointed  in  my  own  brief  search  at 
Obsidian  Cliffs,  and  also  beside  the  Great  Canon,  I had  almost  given  up 
any  expectation  of  finding  implements,  and  at  last  their  discovery  came 
‘ not  by  observation  ’ precisely,  but  rather  by  accident.  Mr.  C.  T. 
Hobart,  the  proprietor  of  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  Hotel,  kindly 
took  me  to  see  the  hot  streams  where  it  flows  into  the  Gardiner  river  ; 
and  on  our  way,  seeing  the  grey  geyserite  platforms  strewn  with 
obsidian  chips,  I presently  found  an  arrow-head  which  I thought  to  be 
of  that  mineral, — it  turned  out  to  be  basalt.  On  showing  the  point  to 
Mr  Hobart,  we  both  searched  along  the  plateau,  he  collecting  a very 
perfect  point  of  yellowish  jasper,  and  I obtaining  one  of  the  same 
material,  chocolate  in  color,  of  ovate  form.  While  thus  engaged,  my 
attention  was  called  to  several  groups  of  small  chips  located  here  and 
there  among  the  wormwood  brush,  and,  on  examination,  I found  that 
these  groups  were  not  made  up  of  obsidian  chips  only,  but  that  others, 
of  stones  also  not  immediately  local,  were  mixed  with  them.  Some  of 
the  groups  were  small  heaps,  others  were  thickly  scattered  in  a roughly 
circular  area  of  6 or  7 feet  diameter.  Of  such  groups  and  heaps  I 
found  six,  two  of  which  I carefully  collected.  Our  time  was  short,  as 
it  was  sunset,  and  we  were  compelled  to  leave  ; but  the  specimens  col- 
lected in  so  short  a time — in  little  more  than  an  hour — show  that  many 
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more  may  be  expected  in  the  same  locality.  My  impression  is  that  the 
groups  of  chips  represent  the  stations  where  the  arrow-makers  squatted 
at  their  work.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  implements  found  were  of  jasper, 
none  of  obsidian  ; while  the  chips  of  the  latter  greatly  outnumber  the 
former.  Possibly  the  heads  chiefly  made  were  obsidian,  and,  as  repre- 
senting immediate  labor,  were  carefully  counted  and  pouched,  while 
Indians  traversing  or  hanging  round  the  place  were  less  careful  of 
jasper  heads  already  in  their  possession.” 

The  attention  of  the  Society  was  called  to  the  lately  issued  volume, 
by  its  member,  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Baker,  entitled  “ Medallic  Portraits  of 
Washington,”  of  which  a copy  was  presented  by  the  author.  In  the 
opinion  of  its  members,  who  were  familiar  with  the  subject  and  had 
examined  the  book,  the  work  was  considered  perfect  both  in  its  de- 
sign and  execution,  and  of  great  historical  as  well  as  numismatic  value. 

Some  of  the  hairs  from  the  head  of  the  mummy  presented  by 
Dr.  Macedo  were  reported  to  have  been  analyzed  and  microscopically 
examined,  and  found  to  contain  artificial  coloring  matter. 

The  work  of  Chevalier  Guiseppe  Quaglia,  of  Varese,  on  the 
archaeological  remains  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city,  was  presented  and 
its  contents  commended. 

The  great  importance  of  the  finds  in  the  valley  of  the  Po  was 
adverted  to,  and  a discussion  ensued  on  the  subject. 

President  Brinton  exhibited  photographs  of  alleged  Indian  stone 
implements  which  had  been  offered  for  sale,  but  of  whose  genuineness 
there  was  ground  for  suspicion. 

Mr.  Culin  exhibited  eight  flint  knives,  of  interest  from  their  shape 
and  fine  preservation  and  workmanship,  being  part  of  a find  of  about 
two  hundred  exhumed  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Moore,  at  Lumberton, 
Burlington  County,  New  Jersey,  in  1879. 

Mr.  Barber  presented  some  pieces  of  pottery  taken  with  many  others 
from  an  ancient  grave  near  San  Luis  Obispo,  California,  being  the 
first  ever  found  in  that  State.  These  were  discovered  by  Rev.  R.  W. 
Summers  and  his  wife. 

March  5TH. 

The  following  communication  from  Mr.  Francis  Jordan,  Jr.,  was 
read  : 


“St.  Augustine,  March  2d,  1885. 

‘ ‘ A few  days  ago,  I discovered  imbedded  in  the  outer  wall  of  old 
Fort  San  Marco,  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  a quantity  of  Indian 
pottery  of  the  type  usually  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

“The  fragments  were  incorporated  in  the  concrete  mass  with  which 
the  entire  exterior  surface  was  at  one  time  covered.  Exposure  to  the 
storms  of  more  than  two  centuries  has  removed  almost  all  the  super- 
ficial covering,  with  the  exception  of  patches  on  the  less  exposed 
southern  face,  which  have  become  like  adamant,  and  it  was  with  much 
difficulty  that  I succeeded  in  picking  out  the  shards  without  destroying 
their  identity.  The  concrete  is  composed  of  coquina  rock.  The 
presence  of  the  pottery  is  satisfactorily  explained  when  we  recall  the 
fact  that  the  Indians  impressed  into  the  service  of  the  Spaniards  as- 
sisted in  constructing  the  fort.  ’ ’ 

President  Brinton  stated  that  he  had  carefully  examined  the  coquina 
quarries  at  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  in  search  of  implements,  but  with- 
out success,  and  that  he  considered  Mr.  Jordan’s  discovery  might  be 
of  great  archaeological  value. 

Dr.  Garrison  read  a paper  on  Unity  of  Early  Myths,  or  certain 
analogies  or  resemblances  which  are  found  widely  spread  between  the 
Ethnic  Mythologies  and  the  Hebrew  Book  of  Origins  which  we  call 
Genesis.  A discussion  followed  on  the  subject,  participated  in  by  the 
members.  Mr.  Law  suggested  as  a reason  for  man  looking  back  to  a 
primitive,  happy  time,  to  the  fact  that  the  earlier  periods  of  his  exist- 
ence were  probably  passed  in  a warm  climate  where  his  few  wants 
were  abundantly  satisfied  by  the  profusion  of  nature,  and,  that  when 
increasing  numbers  and  civilization  made  life  a struggle,  he  naturally 
looked  back  at  the  early  period  as  a happy  one. 

Dr.  Brinton  called  attention  to  a recent  fire  in  Huron,  Dakota,  in 
which  the  once  celebrated  (alleged  antique)  statue,  the  Cardiff  giant, 
was  destroyed.  When  the  plaster  crumbled  from  its  limbs  iron  rods 
became  visible,  around  which  the  figure  had  been  moulded. 

Dr.  Brinton  also  announced  that  he  had  reached  the  definite  conclu- 
sion that  the  grammar  and  texts  of  the  Taensa  language,  published  as 
Volume  IX.  of  the  Bibliotheque  Linguistique  Americaine,  Maison 
neuve  and  Cie,  Paris,  are  not  genuine.  He  gave  a number  of  reasons 
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from  the  history  of  the  manuscript,  the  characters  of  the  pretended 
language,  the  records  of  the  Taensas,  and  the  composition  of  the 
accompanying  songs,  in  support  of  this  opinion.  The  full  particulars 
he  expected  shortly  to  publish  in  a scientific  journal. 

Dr.  Brinton,  in  the  course  of  some  remarks  on  the  arrow  heads  or 
knives  exhibited  by  Mr.  Culin  at  the  last  meeting,  read  a letter  from 
Mr.  John  A.  Ruth,  who  spoke  of  finding  a hoard  of  arrow  heads 
without  stems,  and  inquired  whether  those  without  stems  were  known 
to  have  been  used  by  any  particular  tribe  or  tribes  of  Indians  on  the 
Eastern  coast. 

Mr.  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  read  the  following  notice  of  the  porcelain 
money  of  Siam:  “ In  the  possession  of  Dr.  Vilhelm  Bergsoe,  of  Copen- 
hagen, there  are  many  hundreds  of  remarkable  specimens  of  the 
porcelain  coinage  of  Siam.  Upon  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  his 
great  collection,  he  kindly  presented  to  me  the  five  pieces  here 
figured.  It  seems  that  the  bullet-money  being  unsuited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  gambling  table,  of  which  the  Siamese  are  espe- 
cially fond,  and  which  is  (or  was)  encouraged  by  the  government, 
permission  was  granted  to  their  proprietors  to  use  special  counters  of 
porcelain , glass  or  lead,  of  various  shapes  and  inscriptions.  These 
‘ rapidly  became  a favorite  medium  of  exchange,  and  filled  so  well 
a long  felt  want  of  small  money,  that  the  circulation  went  much 
beyond  its  legal  sphere,’  and  over  890  varieties  are  known  to  have 
existed.  Counterfeiting,  naturally,  soon  took  place,  and  the  currency 
was  suppressed  in  1871. 


No.  1.  Represents  a Salu’ng  (15  cents),  obverse,  a dragon  ; reverse, 
an  inscription. 

No.  2.  A Salu’ng,  obverse,  a rosette ; reverse,  inscription. 
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No.  3.  A Salu’ng,  obverse,  a crane;  reverse,  a stag. 

No.  4.  A Salu’ng;  inscription. 

No.  5.  A Fu’ang  (7^  cents). 

The  meaning  of  the  inscriptions  is  the  name  of  the  Hong,  the  value, 
some  favorite  motto  or  classical  quotation,  and  sometimes  the  value  in 
Siamese  characters.” 

The  deaths  of  the  following  members  were  announced  : 

Mr.  Harrison  L.  Wright,  a corresponding  member,  at  Wilkesbarre, 
Pennsylvania,  on  February  20th,  1885,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his 
age. 

Rear  Admiral  George  H.  Preble,  a corresponding  member,  at 

Brookline,  Massachusetts,  on  March  1st,  1885,  in  the year  of  his 

age. 

Guiseppe  de  Spuches  Ruffo,  Principe  di  Galati,  at  Palermo,  on 
November  13th,  1884,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Edwin  A.  Barber  presented  a piece  of  feather  rope  or  trimming 
and  a piece  of  net  work  made  of  plant  fibres,  found  in  a covered  urn 
several  feet  below  the  surface,  in  an  ancient  Pueblo  cave  dwelling  near 
Johnson,  Kane  County,  in  Southern  Utah. 

In  presenting  the  above  Mr.  Barber  read  the  following  communica- 
tion : “ Some  interesting  objects  were  recently  discovered  near  John- 

son, Kane  County,  Southern  Utah.  Under  an  overhanging  cliff  or 
rock-retreat,  buried  several  feet  belbw  the  surface,  three  large  earthen- 
ware jars,  covered  with  a flat  stone  slab,  were  found,  around  which 
stones  had  been  tightly  packed,  making  the  deposit  so  hard  and  solid 
that  a pick  and  shovel  had  to  be  used  in  digging  them  out. 

“In  one  of  these  jars  was  found  a piece  of  rabbit  net  about  one 
hundred  yards  in  length  and  five  feet  in  width.  In  the  second  jar 
were  about  two  hundred  yards  of  feather  rope  or  trimming.  The  third 
contained  several  seamless  sacks,  made  of  the  bark  of  the  Indian 
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hemp  (a  species  of  Apocynum),  in  which  was  found  a quantity  of  red 
and  blue  paint.  The  jar  also  contained  a painted  belt  of  buckskin. 
The  largest  jar,  which  held  the  feather  rope,  was  spherical  in  form 
and  measured  nineteen  inches  in  height,  eighteen  inches  in  the  greatest 
diameter,  with  a mouth-opening  six  inches  across. 

‘ ‘ The  remarkable  preservation  of  the  articles  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  equability  and  aridity  of  the  atmosphere  of  that  section,  where 
rain  is  said  never  to  fall. 

‘ ‘ The  netting  is  made  without  a single  knot,  the  meshes  being 
diamond-shaped  and  uniform  in  size.  On  examining  the  feather  rope 
it  is  found  to  have  been  made  by  winding  the  long  pliable  feathers 
around  a rope  made  of  either  fibres  of  the  yucca  or  of  the  wandering 
milk  weed — probably  the  latter.  ’ ’ 

President  Brinton  said  he  regarded  the  find  as  a valuable  one  and 
that  the  net  was  the  second  ever  discovered. 

A collection  of  pre-historic  objects  consisting  of  a bone  awl  and  a 
number  of  flint  implements,  from  the  cave  of  La  Madeleine  in  Dor- 
dogne, France,  was  exhibited  and  the  subject  of  their  purchase  laid 
before  the  Society. 

President  Brinton  stated  in  reference  to  the  totemic  marks  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  that  he  had  been  unable  to  find  the  same 
figures  accorded  to  the  same  chiefs’  names  and  that  he  considered  the 
entire  subject  required  to  be  restudied. 

Permission  was  granted  to  the  Rev.  Stephen  D.  Peet,  to  have  copies 
made  of  the  plates  used  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  for  1884. 

April  2D. 

Mr.  Philip  H.  Law  read  a paper  on  the  obscurity  of  early  English 
history,  especially  with  reference  to  the  works  of  Gildas,  after  which 
a discussion  ensued. 

A paper  on  the  copper  images  of  the  Haidah  Tribes  of  British 
Columbia  and  Alaska,  by  Mr.  James  Deans,  of  Oak  Vale,  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  was  read  by  the  Secretary  : 

“ The  summer  of  1883  found  me  in  Haidah  Land,  collecting  speci- 
mens of  ancient  and  modern  Haidah  art.  While  at  Massett,  we  found 
stowed  away,  along  with  other  articles,  in  the  hollow  of  an  old  carved 
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column,  a number  of  little  copper  images  strung  on  a piece  of  cedar  bark 
rope,  which  is  here  reproduced  by  photography.  After  considerable 
inquiry  amongst  these  people,  and  others  of  reliable  authority,  we  found 
them  to  be  dancing  images,  that  is,  images  which  the  rules  of  certain 
dances  require  their  dancers  -to  have  along  with  them  during  their 
performances.  These  images  were  usually  strung  on  a piece  of  cedar 
bark  rope,  and  worn  either  on  their  person,  or  carried  in  their  hands. 
The  connection  between  this  dance  and  these  images  amongst  the 
Haidah,  or  its  origin,  I have,  as  yet,  been  unable  to  discover.  It 
seems  to  be  discontinued  by  most  of  the  Haidah  tribes  ; at  least  I 
have  not  seen  it  danced,  nor  heard  of  its  being  danced  since  I first 
went  among  them  in  1869. 

“The  following  extracts  will,  doubtless,  throw  a little  light  on  the 
subject. 

“The  neighbors  of  the  Haidah,  the  Aleuts  of  Alaska,  had  certain 
dances  of  a religious  nature,  held  in  the  month  of  December  ; idols, 
or  images  of  some  sort,  were  made  for  the  occasion,  and  carried  about 
with  them  from  island  to  island,  with  many  esoteric  ceremonies. 

“Amongst  the  near  neighbors  of  the  Haidah,  the  Klinggat  of 
Alaska,  the  medicine-man  used  to  carry  little  images  as  charms  to  aid 
in  working  magic.  The  Nootkas,  of  Vancouver  Island,  have  a tra- 
dition of  a supernatural  teacher  or  benefactor,  an  old  man  that  came  to 
them  long  ago.  His  canoe  was  copper,  and  the  paddles  of  it  copper  ; 
everything  he  had  on  him,  or  about  him,  was  of  the  same  metal.  He 
landed  and  instructed  the  men  of  that  day  in  many  things  ; telling 
them  that  he  came  from  the  sky,  that  their  country  should  eventually 
be  destroyed,  that  they  should  all  die,  but  after  death  arise  and  live 
with  him  above,  &c.,  &c.  From  him  these  people  derived  much 
benefit,  for  copper  and  the  uses  of  it  have  remained  with  their  descend- 
ants ever  since.  Images  carved  in  wood  still  stand  in  their  houses  in- 
tended to  represent  the  form  and  hold  in  remembrance  the  visit  of  this 
old  man.  When  these  people  made  wooden  images  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  this  old  man  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  them  from  casting 
a number  of  little  copper  ones,  representations,  like  the  above,  to  be 
carried  about  with  them.  For  a number  of  these  images  to  have 
reached  Haidah  Land  would  be  an  easy  matter.  The  three  figures  on 
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the  left  of  the  engraving  may,  I think,  be  classed  as  the  above  ; while 
the  two  on  the  right,  holding  in  their  hands  what  may  represent 
rattles,  may  be  medicine  charms.  From  the  legendary  lore  of  the 
Haidah,  I have  reason  to  believe  that,  if  not  the  images,  the  copper  to 
make  them  came  from  the  Atnah  country,  Alaska.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  the  writer  made  some  remarks  on 
the  significance  of  the  “Tau”  symbol,  tracing  out  some  fancied 
connections.  The  President  stated  that  the  Aztec  word  Tonaca- 
chiuitl  is  composed  of  “to”  our  “nactl,”  flesh  or  life,  and  chiuih, 
tree.  The  first  symbol,  therefore,  having  no  connection  with  the 
Haidah  “Tau,”  as  had  been  surmised  by  Mr.  Deans.  In  connection 
with  a pebble  in  the  form  of  a “last,”  presented  by  Mr.  Barber,  the 
donor  stated  that  there  were  a number  of  similar  stones  in  public  and 
private  collections,  and  that  they  were  usually  assumed  to  be  lasts  over 
which  the  Indians  stretched  their  moccasins,  but  that,  in  his  opinion, 
they  were  natural  formations  and  of  no  particular  significance. 

The  attention  of  the  Society  was  called  to  the  resemblance  between 
the  head-dress  of  the  Chinese  statuette,  presented  by  Mr.  Culin,  and 
those  of  the  ancient  Mexicans.  In  this  connection  the  President 
stated  that  the  head-dress  found  on  many  of  the  Aztec  figures  cor- 
responded somewhat  with  that  on  the  figure  exhibited  ; that  the  Aztec 
head-dresses  were  made  of  paper  and  divided  into  three  parts. 

Mr.  Myer  exhibited  a portrait  on  ivory  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
which  he  said  had  been  in  the  Peale  family  for  many  years. 

The  President  exhibited  a photograph  of  a lately  discovered  tablet 
or  inscribed  stone,  found  in  a mound  in  Butler  County,  Ohio,  by  an 
agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  of  which  the  authenticity  could 
not  be  questioned,  and  stated  that  Dr.  Davis,  the  well-known  archae- 
ologist was  of  the  opinion  that  such  tablets  were  stamps,  the  figures 
on  them  possessing  no  significance  and  merely  conventional,  being 
used  to  impress  designs  upon  cloth  or  upon  the  human  skin. 

The  Curator,  who  was  requested  to  make  inquiries  in  regard  to 
additional  cases  for  the  Society’s  collections,  reported  progress. 

May  7th. 

A communication  from  Mr.  James  Deans  was  read  on  a peculiar 
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custom  of  the  Haidah  women  at  the  period  of  puberty.  The  President 
stated  thqt  he  knew  of  no  similar  custom  among  the  women  of  other 
nations. 

“In  the  vicinity  of  Victoria,  B.  C.,  may  be  seen  parallel  rows  of 
stones  arranged  in  pairs,  the  stones  averaging  from  five  to  twenty 
pounds  in  weight.  These  stones  are  imbedded  in  the  earth  and  over- 
grown with  moss.  The  number  of  stones  in  a row,  placed  at  short 
distances  apart,  varies  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  or  more.  The  double 
rows  do  not  run  in  any  particular  direction,  but  extend  from  east  to 
west,  or  from  north  to  south.  They  are  generally  found  at  the  base  of 
a hill.  The  stones  used  have  been  taken  from  the  drift  or  gravels  in 
the  neighborhood.  On  inquiring  of  the  Indians  the  origin  of  these 
curious  remains,  I was  told  the  following  : 

“ ‘ From  time  immemorial  down  to  recent  times,  the  old  people  tell 
us,  these  rows  of  stones  were  placed  there  by  our  mothers  when  they 
were  girls.  With  the  first  signs  of  womanhood  they  had  to  retire  to  a 
lonely  place  where  there  were  plenty  of  loose  stones,  and  there  they 
had  to  remain,  stark  naked,  three  days  and  nights.  During  that  time 
they  rubbed  their  bodies  with  these  stones  until  they  were  covered 
with  blood.  As  the  stones  were  wet  with  blood  they  were  placed  in 
two  rows,  on  the  right  and  left,  one  representing  the  male  and  the 
other  the  female  principle  in  nature.  So  long  as  the  blood  remained 
on  these  stones  they  were  held  to  be  sacred,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
if  a man  should  look  upon  them  he  would  be  immediately  struck  blind. 

“‘By  thus  scarifying  themselves  the  girls  would  be  fruitful  as 
mothers,  and  prosperous  through  life.  The  degree  of  success  they 
should  attain  in  life  was  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  stones  they 
had  the  fortitude  to  use  ; and  she  who  completed  the  longest  rows 
elicited  the  greatest  admiration  from  her  tribe.’  ’’ 

Mr.  Outerbridge  exhibited  a stone  tablet  from  Nimroud,  and  gave 
the  following  account  of  its  transportation  to  this  city  and  its  discovery 
here  : 

“About  thirty-five  years  ago  an  American  missionary,  Mr.  W. 
Frederic  Williams,  went  to  Syria.  Taking  a great  interest  in  the 
explorations  made  by  Sir  Henry  Layard  just  previous  to  his  visit,  he 
secured  the  stones  exhibited,  on  the  ground,  and  wrote  to  his  friend, 
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Mr.  Whitney,  in  Philadelphia,  that  he  was  sending  them  to  him. 
They  were  packed  in  wooden  boxes  and  given  in  charge  of  a caravan 
going  down  to  Allexandretta.  The  stones  were  not  received  by  Mr. 
Whitney  when  they  were  expected,  and,  time  passing,  their  shipment 
was  forgotten.  They  were  subsequently  received  in  Mr.  Whitney’s 
absence  and  placed  in  a warehouse,  where  other  packages  were  piled 
upon  them  ; and  there  they  remained  undisturbed  until  found  by  Mr. 
Outerbridge  last  Saturday  a week  ago.  ’ ’ 

Mr.  Talcott  Williams  (the  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  referred  to), 
was  here  presented  to  the  Society,  and  made  the  following  remarks  : 
“The  tablet  was  one  of  a number  found  by  Prof.  Rawlinson,  at 
Nineveh.  Prof.  Rawlinson  uncovered  many  more  sculptures  than  he 
cared  to  remove,  and  presented  this  one  to  the  missionaries.  His 
father,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  sent  it  to  Mr.  Whitney  by  a caravan  in 
charge  of  an  Arab  named  Abdul  Hussein.  The  cavalier  reported 
that  the  caravan  was  robbed  in  the  desert  and  the  stones  thrown  in  the 
sands,  but  they  were  afterwards  recovered  and  again  forwarded.’’ 

In  describing  the  appearance  of  Abdul  Hussein,  Mr.  Williams 
spoke  of  the  length  and  flexibility  of  his  toes,  a peculiarity  of  an  Arab 
of  pure  blood.  This  characteristic  was  noticeable  in  the  toes  of  the 
figure  on  the  sculptured  tablet. 

Mr.  Williams  exhibited  a small  clay  cylinder  with  a cuneiform 
inscription,  which  he  purchased  on  the  site  of  the  discovery. 

The  large  tablet  was  composed  of  three  slabs,  it  having  been 
sawed  in  three  pieces  for  convenience  in  transportation,  enclosed  in 
wooden  boxes.  Its  material  was  soft  gypsum.  Upon  it  was  carved, 
in  bas-relief,  a winged  figure,  of  heroic  size,  holding  a fir  cone  in  one 
outstretched  hand  and  a little  basket  in  the  other.  An  inscription  in 
cuneiform  characters  was  cut  across  the  lower  part  of  the  figure. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Peters  read  a translation  he  had  made  of  this  inscrip- 
tion, which  told  the  titles  and  achievements  of  Azzur-Nazur-Pall,  King 
of  Assyria,  who  reigned  from  845  to  860  B.  C.  Dr.  Peters  stated  that 
the  tablet  had  formed  one  of  the  decorations  of  some  hall  in  the 
palace  at  Nimroud,  and  described  the  architectural  methods  of  the 
Assyrians,  giving  an  account  of  the  brick  platform  upon  which  the 
temple  and  palace  were  erected. 
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A discussion  ensued  upon  the  symbolism  of  the  ornaments  displayed 
upon  the  sculptured  figure,  Dr.  Peters  stating  that  he  regarded  the  fir 
cone  and  basket  as  phallic  emblems. 

Mr.  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  read  communications  on  the  following 
subjects  : Stone  Hatchets  in  China,  Triangular  axe  of  extraordinary 
weight  found  at  Verona,  Italy,  and  Dr.  F.  S.  Krauss’  collection 
of  Bosnian  Volk-Songs. 


October  ist. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Barber  read  a paper  on  some  of  the  Excretive  Habits  and 
Customs  of  Aboriginal  Tribes  in  the  United  States  : 

“ It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  private 
practices  of  aboriginal  peoples  is  of  value  in  the  study  of  primitive 
man  ; yet  the  delicacy  or  indelicacy  of  discussing  such  subjects  has 
deterred  many  who  are  eminently  qualified  by  observation  and  investi- 
gation, from  publishing  their  discoveries.  This  is  greatly  to  be 
deplored,  since  much  that  is  of  importance  is  thus  lost  to  science.  In 
this  country,  especially,  a false  modesty  seems  to  have  prevented 
many  investigators  from  giving  to  the  scientific  public  the  results  of 
their  labors  in  this  direction.  In  the  scientific  literature  of  Europe  dis- 
cussions of  these  things  form  an  important,  if  not  a prominent  part. 

“A  peculiarity  of  the  sedentary,  house-building  or  Pueblo  tribes  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  (especially  of  the  Moquis),  is  the  employ- 
ment of  urinals  in  their  households,  to  a great  extent.  This  custom 
prevails  among  all  classes  and  ages.  The  babe  of  a few  months’ 
existence  is  furnished  with  a diminutive  clay  vessel  two  or  three  inches 
in  diameter,  and  generally  made  without  handles,  while  the  adults  use 
large,  open,  bowl-shaped  receptacles,  which  sometimes  have  a capacity 
for  holding  several  gallons.  These  latter  are  usually,  placed  on  the 
roof-tops  of  the  stone  dwellings,  and  the  liquid  contents  left  to  putrify 
in  the  sun  for  weeks  or  months.  This  substance  is  employed  in 
several  operations  by  the  natives  (dyeing  is  probably  one),  but  our 
stay  among  them  was  too  brief  to  permit  us  to  investigate  the  subject. 

“ In  the  summer  of  1874  I observed  in  north-western  Colorado  a very 
curious  and  interesting  stercoraceous  circle.  It  was  noteworthy  as 
showing  the  extent  to  which  the  decorative  art  is  sometimes  carried  by 
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the  savage,  when  brought  under  the  influence  of  civilization  and 
example.  A Ute  Indian  at  the  White  River  Agency  obtained  per- 
mission to  occupy  a vacant  cabin  with  his  family.  The  interior  of  the 
house,  consisting  of  one  room,  was  first  made  comfortable  by  its 
ambitious  occupant,  who  then  directed  his  attention  to  the  out-door 
conveniences.  Selecting  a flat,  open  space  at  the  rear  of  the  hut,  he 
first  cleared  it  of  all  rubbish  and  vegetation,  and  with  small  pebbles  or 
fragments  of  stone  placed  in  contact,  formed  a circle  some  twenty  feet 
in  diameter,  as  children  are  in  the  habit  of  marking  out  play-houses. 
A breach  was  left  in  that  portion  of  the  circle  nearest  the  house,  and 
through  this  the  family,  consisting  of  the  warrior,  his  squaw,  mother, 
and  four  or  five  papooses,  were  in  the  habit  of  repairing  daily,  as 
necessity  compelled,  and  in  open  sight  of  passers-by  perform  their 
natural  functions  as  complacently  and  satisfactorily  as  though  sheltered 
in  the  privacy  of  a secluded  building.  When  I observed  the  circle  it 
was  thickly  dotted  with  human  faeces  ; and,  I presume,  when  it  should 
have  become  unfitted  for  further  use,  a new  circle  would  be  prepared.* 
This,  so  far  as  I know,  is  a unique  case,  and  must  not  be  supposed  to 
point  to  a tribal  characteristic. 

“During  menstruation  and  parturition  the  female,  according  to  an 
old  established  custom  of  the  Ute  Indians,  retires  into  a separate 
lodge,  usually  constructed  of  boughs  for  temporary  use,  where  she 
remains  until  the  conclusion  of  the  event. 

“The  males  of  this  tribe  are  in  the  habit  of  assuming  a stooping 
position  in  nicturition,  and  this  practice  may  have  originated  either 
from  a conformation  to  the  peculiar  fashion  of  the  lower  garments,  or  it 
may  have  resulted  from  the  supposition  that  the  urethral  discharge  in 
a stooping  posture  was  made  with  greater  facility,  and  promoted 
healthfulness.  ’ ’ 

Mr.  Phillips  presented  two  papers  by  Dr.  Macedo,  of  Lima.  i. 
The  penal  system  of  the  Incas.  2.  Their  system  of  fortifications  ; 
and  read  various  notes  of  interest,  among  others,  referring  to  the 


* I am  informed  by  a friend  that  in  India,  when  women  go  outside  of  a towm  for  such  purposes 
they  do  not  rise  for  a passing  stranger,  but  become  impersonal  by  drawing  a part  of  their  robe 
over  the  face. 
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reply  of  M.  Lucien  Adam  to  Dr.  Brinton’s  strictures  on  the  Taensa 
Grammar  and  Dictionary. 

Mr.  Outerbridge  made  a communication  in  reference  to  a collection 
of  ancient  coins  which  had  been  sent  by  Mr.  Williams  to  Mr.  Whitney 
with  the  Assyrian  slab  shown  at  the  May  meeting,  and  exhibited 
specimens  of  the  silver  pieces  of  Demetrius  Soter,  Heraclea,  Arsinoe, 
Cleopatra,  and  Ptolemy,  together  with  an  Assyrian  seal  from  Nimroud. 
The  latter  consisted  of  a small  perforated  cylinder  of  hematite  en- 
graved with  the  figure  of  a king  and  an  inscription  in  cuneiform 
characters,  and  probably  dated  about  1000  B.  C. 

The  President  exhibited  a cast  made  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
of  the  tablet  discovered  in  an  Ohio  mound  by  Rev.  Dr.  MacLean,  and 
said  that  it  was  of  the  same  character  as  the  other  tablets  that  had  been 
found. 

There  were  also  exhibited  an  Indian  iron  tomahawk,  a probable  relic 
of  the  French  and  Indian  wars  ; a curious  Indian  shrine  of  carved 
wood  ; a Chinese  flute  made  of  Bamboo,  and  two  Chinese  tobacco 
pipes  of  wood,  resembling  apples,  one  with  gold  fish  and  the  other 
with  a figure  of  a seal  and  a bird  carved  in  relief. 

Mr.  Edwin  A.  Barber  presented  to  the  Society  two  hundred  pam- 
phlets relating  to  archaeology  and  ethnology. 

The  death  of  the  Hon.  George  Leib  Harrison,  a member  of  the 
Society  was  announced  as  having  taken  place  on  the  9th  of  September, 
in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

On  motion  the  special  thanks  of  the  Society  were  tendered  to  Isaac 
Myer,  Esq.,  for  the  gift  of  his  beautiful  book  on  the  Waterloo  medal. 

November  5TH. 

President  Brinton  in  the  chair.  Professor  William  T.  Appleton,  of 
Swarthmore,  read  a paper  on  Olympia,  giving  the  results  of  his  visit 
to  that  interesting  spot  and  the  present  state  of  the  explorations  and 
discoveries  made  there,  after  which  a discussion  ensued  upon  Greek 
art  and  archaeology,  participated  in  by  the  members  generally. 

Mr.  Hockley  exhibited  a collection  of  objects  from  the  plains  of 
Attica,  near  Athens,  consisting  of  a small  bronze  ex-voto  in  form  of  a 
deer,  ca.  800  B.  C.,  another  in  silver  representing  a hand,  a bronze 


hand-mirror,  and  a brass  finger-ring,  the  latter  attributed  to  a very- 
early  period. 

A communication  was  made  in  reference  to  the  peculiarity  in  the 
Peruvian  cloths  of  the  woven  designs  not  being  entirely  attached  to  the 
body  of  the  fabric,  thus  producing  the  effect  of  open-work,  being  also 
found  in  Oriental  tapestries,  and  an  East  Indian  rug  was  exhibited 
which  illustrated  the  similarity. 

Mr.  Phillips  exhibited  two  fine  bronze  medals,  struck  in  commemor- 
ation of  the  French  revolution  of  1848,  the  dies  of  which  were  de- 
stroyed on  the  accession  of  Napoleon  III. 

Mr.  Lewis  A.  Scott  exhibited  a cast  of  a very  large  Babylonian 
cylinder,  dating  back  to  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  from  an  original 
now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  art,  in  New  York.  The  President 
stated  that  it  presented  an  exceptional  form,  being  much  more  spindle- 
shaped  than  any  in  the  large  collection  of  Babylonian  cylinders  in  the 
British  Museum.  Mr.  Scott  also  exhibited  impressions  in  tin-foil  of 
inscriptions  from  three  small  cylinders. 

A collection  of  twenty  large  spear  heads,  part  of  a find  of  two  hun- 
dred discovered  in  1881  near  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  was  presented  to  the 
Society. 

Mr.  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Hart,  and  Mr.  John  R. 
Baker  were  chosen  to  nominate  a ticket  of  officers  and  committees 
to  be  voted  for  at  the  December  meeting. 

The  President  announced  that  he  had  appointed  the  following 
gentlemen  to  read  papers  before  the  Society  at  the  dates  named : Mr. 
John  R.  Baker  in  December,  Dr.  Garrison  or  Dr.  Brinton  in  January, 
Mr.  Jordan  in  February,  Mr.  Myer  in  March,  Mr.  Culin  in  April,  and 
Mr.  Hockley  in  May. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Hart,  the  historiographer,  stated  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  prepare  shortly  an  address  on  the  life  and  services  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent, Hon.  Eli  K.  Price. 

December  3D,  1885. 

Mr.  John  R.  Baker  read,  by  appointment,  a paper  entitled  “Minute 
Lore — a Pack  of  Cards,”  in  which  he  adverted  to  the  origin  of  playing 
cards  as  having  taken  place  in  the  remote  East  and  traced  the  manner 
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in  which  they  were  carried  into  the  various  countries  of  the  West,  and, 
in  the  course  of  the  address,  he  exhibited  a pack  of  Tarots,  such  as 
were  introduced  into  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  explained 
the  significance  of  their  various  symbolical  devices.  Mr.  Baker  also 
exhibited  several  other  interesting  packs  of  ancient  cards.  A commu- 
nication was  read  by  Mr.  Culin  in  reference  to  Chinese  playing  cards, 
stating  that  the  devices  on  those  used  by  the  Cantonese  illustrate  one 
of  their  historical  romances.  A communication  was  read  in  reference 
to  the  theory  of  Mr.  J.  P.  MacLean,  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology, that  the  Great  Serpent  Mound  of  Adams  County,  Ohio,  which 
has  recently  been  examined  by  him,  is  very  likely  not  a serpent  at  all 
but  only  the  exaggerated  tail  of  the  rude  representation  of  a lizard. 

The  President  stated  that  he  had  visited  and  carefully  examined  the 
Great  Serpent  Mound  about  a year  ago.  In  view  of  the  results  of  his 
investigations  he  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  MacLean’ s opinion.  The 
sinuous  portion  is  clearly  the  body  of  a serpent,  not  the  exaggerated 
tail  of  a reptile  ; no  example  of  an  equally  disproportionate  member 
can  be  quoted  from  the  emblematic  mounds  of  Wisconsin.  The  por- 
tions alleged  to  represent  the  body  and  head  bear  only  a forced  analogy 
to  any  reptilian  form. 

Mr.  Phillips  read  a communication  in  reference  to  the  coinage  of 
Palang,  a small  state  in  the  Malay  peninsula,  where,  although  gold 
nuggets  abound,  the  medium  of  exchange  is  a tin  coinage  somewhat 
resembling  an  old-fashioned  ink-stand. 

The  Curator  of  Antiquities  announced  the  discovery  of  some  alleged 
amber  beads  in  Indian  graves,  in  Lancaster  County,  by  Prof.  Hiller, 
of  Conestoga,  this  being,  if  correct,  the  first  find  of  amber  beads  in 
the  United  States.  The  President  stated  that  true  amber  had  been 
found  in  Mexico. 

A large  funeral  urn  and  a small  urn  about  two  and  a half  inches  in 
height,  from  the  Hiihner-Graber  of  North  Eastern  Prussia,  were 
exhibited,  together  with  some  fragments  of  bone  which  were  found  in 
the  large  urn. 

Mr.  Barber  exhibited  a circular  piece  of  pasteboard,  issued  as  cur- 
rency by  the  city  of  Leyden  in  1574,  during  the  celebrated  siege  by 
the  Spaniards. 
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The  Curator  of  Antiquities  presented  a communication  in  reference 
to  the  appointment  of  a committee  to  construct  an  archaeological  map 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  also  to  formulate  a nomenclature  to 
be  applied  to  the  various  types  of  implements  and  other  archaeological 
remains. 

It  was  ordered  that  a committee  on  an  archaeological  map  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  who  stated  that  as  the  field  of  the  water- 
sheds of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  embraced  a section  so  in- 
timately related,  it  would  be  desirable  to  construct  a map  of  the  entire 
region,  including  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 

This  being  the  evening  appointed  for  the  annual  election,  officers 
and  committees  were  chosen  to  serve  for  the  year  1886. 

The  Curator  of  Antiquities  presented  his  annual  report  as  follows  : 
“ The  Society  has  received  several  valuable  collections  during  the  year. 
The  interesting  objects  from  tumuli,  in  Northern  Prussia,  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Otto  Simsky,  in  January,  1885,  were  purchased  for  the  Society. 
They  consist  of  stone  celts  of  the  neolithic  age,  bronze  fibulae  of  the 
cross-bow  type  ( armbrust-fibeln ),  a bronze  celt,  arm-rings,  and  a bronze 
chain  supposed  to  belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the  bronze  period,  spin- 
dle whirls  of  sandstone  and  clay,  and  thirty  beads  of  amber,  varying  in 
size  from  one-half  to  one  and  a half  inches  in  diameter.  So  far  as  is 
known,  only  fourteen  other  specimens  of  ancient  amber  beads  from 
Prussia  are  to  be  found  in  the  United  States,  nine  of  which  are  in  the 
National  Museum  at  Washington,  five  in  the  private  collection  of  Dr. 
Charles  Rau  ; all  presented  by  Mr.  Simsky.  The  Peabody  Museum  of 
Ethnology,  at  Cambridge,  possesses  two  examples  from  Denmark. 

“A  most  valuable  series  of  stone  implements,  from  the  kjokken- 
moeddings  of  Denmark,  was  presented  by  Mr.  Henry  Phillips,  Jr. 
Worthy  of  particular  mention  are  some  beautifully  chipped  celts  and 
highly  polished  axes,  flint  nuclei,  perforated  hammers,  superb  hand 
daggers,  and  long,  delicate  flakes  of  flint,  with  cutting  edges^  re- 
sembling the  characteristic  obsidian  knives  of  Mexico. 

‘ ‘ Pottery  from  Ohio  mounds,  ancient  feather  rope  from  a cave  in 
Utah,  a large  series  of  leaf-shaped  spear-heads  from  a cache  in  New 
Jersey,  and  many  other  objects  of  lesser  note,  have  also  been  added  to 
the  cabinet.” 
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DONATIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 

I. — From  Individuals. 

Mr.  William  S.  Baker,  Philadelphia  ; Mr.  E.  A.  Barber,  Philadel- 
phia ; Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  Philadelphia  ; Rev.  Caleb  D.  Bradlee, 
Boston,  Mass.  ; B.  Brandreths  Sons,  New  York  ; Hon.  Henry  W. 
Cannon,  Washington  ; Giulio  Caroti,  Milan,  Italy ; H.  de  Char- 
ency  ; Adolph  E.  Cahn,  Frankfurt,  A.  M.;  Stewart  Culin,  Philadel- 
phia; Gen.  C.  W.  Darling,  Utica,  N.  Y. ; Hon.  Thomas  Donaldson, 
Philadelphia  ; Jules  Decleve,  Mons,  France  ; E.  Dufosse,  Paris  ; Dr. 
John  Evans,  Hemel  Hempstead,  England ; Regierungsrath  Ernst, 
Vienna  ; W.  J.  Faires,  Philadelphia  ; Rev.  Dr.  Garrison,  Camden, 
N.  J.  ; Mr.  Horatio  Hale,  Clinton,  Canada  ; Dr.  E.  T.  Hamy,  Paris; 
Julius  Hahlo,  Berlin  ; Mr.  Charles  Henry  Hart,  Philadelphia ; Mr. 
William  Harden,  Savannah  ; Mr.  Thomas  Hockley,  Philadelphia  ; 
Rudolf  Von  Hof  ken,  Vienna  ; Mr.  G.  Harry  Horstman,  Niirnberg, 
Bavaria  ; Mr.  Henry  Iiingerich,  Philadelphia  ; Hon.  James  P.  Kim- 
ball, Washington  ; Isaac  Myer,  Philadelphia  ; Rev.  James  A.  Murray, 
Carlisle,  Pa.  ; Marquis  de  Nadaillac,  Paris  ; Senor  Antonio  Peiiafiel, 
Mexico  ; Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  Philadelphia  ; Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam, 
Salem,  Mass. ; Bernard  Ouaritch,  London  ; Cav.  Guiseppe  Ouaglia, 
Varese;  Riggs  & Brother,  Philadelphia;  Cav.  Giulio  Sambon,  Rome; 
Stephen  Salisbury,  Worcester,  Mass.;  N.  F.  B.  Sehested,  Copen- 
hagen; Prof.  Guiseppe  Sergi,  Rome;  Thomas  H.  Thomas,  Cardiff, 
Wales;  Arni  Thorsteinson,  Reykjavik,  Iceland;  C.  G.  Theime,  Leip- 
zig ; E.  F.  im  Thurn,  Demerara  ; Triibner  & Co.,  London  ; Samuel 
Wagner,  Philadelphia;  Adolph  Weyl,  Berlin. 

II. — From  Societies. 

American  Numismatic  and  Archaeological  Society  ; American  Philo- 
sophical Society  ; Bataviaasch  Genootschap  van  Kunsten  en  Weten- 
schappen  ; Bavarian  Numismatic  Society  ; Bostonian  Society  ; Brook- 
ville  Society  of  Natural  History  ; Buffalo  Historical  Society  ; Bureau 
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of  Education,  Washington  ; Cambridge  University ; University  of 
California ; Census  Office,  Washington  ; Chicago  Public  Library ; 
Davenport  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  ; Essex  Institute  ; Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  Washington  ; Fairmount  Park  Art  Association,  Philadel- 
phia ; Glasgow  Archaeological  Society  ; Philosophical  Society  of  Glas- 
gow ; Kansas  Academy  of  Science  ; Kongl.  Vitterhets  Historie  och 
Antiquitets  Akademien,  Stockholm  ; Maryland  Historical  Society ; 
Accademia  Fisio-Medico-Statistica  in  Milano  ; Milwaukie  Public  Mu- 
seum ; Minnesota  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  ; Minnesota  Historical 
Society  ; Missouri  Historical  Society;  Cercle  Archelogique  de  Mons; 
Miinchener  Alterthuinsverein  ; Musee  Guimet;  New  Jersey  Historical 
Society  ; New  York  Mercantile  Library  ; Numismatic  Society  of  Lon- 
don ; Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Montreal ; Pennsylvania 
Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art ; University  of  Pennsylvania  ; 
Library  Company  of  Philadelphia  ; R.  Accademia  dei  Lincei,  Rome  ; 
Smithsonian  Institution  ; Societ6  Am6ricaine  de  France ; Soci6t6 
d’Anthropologie  de  Paris  ; Societe  d’Ethnographie  de  Paris;  Victoria 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  ; Virginia  Historical  Society  ; Washington 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  New  York  ; Western  Reserve  Historical  Soci- 
ety; Numismatische  Gesellschaft  in  Wien;  Wisconsin  State  Historical 
Society  ; Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society  ; Yale  College  ; 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Philadelphia. 

III. — From  Publishers. 

Agassiz  Journal;  Bookmart  Publishing  Co.,  Pittsburg;  Boletin 
Folk-16rico  Gaditano;  Boletin  Folklorico  Espanol  ; Hoosier  Mineralo- 
gist and  Archaeologist ; Keystone  Stamp  and  Coin  Gazette  ; Philadel- 
phia “Inquirer;”  Philadelphia  “Public  Ledger;”  Philadelphia 
“ Record  ; ” “ Philadelphia  Times.” 

IV. — Donors  to  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  John  R.  Baker,  Philadelphia ; E.  A.  Barber,  Philadelphia  ; 
Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  Philadelphia  ; Stewart  Culin,  Philadelphia  ; 
Gen.  C.  W.  Darling,  Utica,  New  York  ; Henry  Iiingerich,  Philadel- 
phia ; Hon.  James  P.  Kimball,  Washington  ; Dr.  S.  C.  McClure, 
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Philadelphia  ; Isaac  Myer,  Philadelphia  ; John  P.  Nicholson,  Phila- 
delphia ; the  Misses  Phillips,  Philadelphia  ; Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  Phila- 
delphia ; Lewis  A.  Scott,  Philadelphia ; M.  Alesandro  Guichot  y 
Sierra  ; Joseph  E.  Temple,  Philadelphia  ; Thomas  H.  Thomas,  Car- 
diff, Wales  ; E.  F.  im  Thurn,  Demerara. 
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